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silence follows. The priest becomes absorbed in thought,
and all eyes watch him with unblinking steadiness. In a few
minutes he trembles ; slight distortions are seen in his face,
and twitching movements in his limbs. These increase to a
violent muscular action, which spreads until the whole frame
is strongly convulsed, and the man shivers as with a strong
ague fit. In some instances this is accompanied with murmurs
and sobs, the veins are greatly enlarged, and the circulation
of the blood quickened. The priest is now possessed by his
god, and all his words and actions are considered as no longer
his own, but those of the deity who has entered into him.
Shrill cries of ' Koi au ! Koi au ! ' fill the air, and the god
is supposed thus to notify his approach. While giving the
answer, the priest's eyes stand out and roll as in a frenzy;
his voice is unnatural, his face pale, his lips livid, his breathing
depressed, and his entire appearance like that of a furious
madman. The sweat runs from every pore, and tears start
from his strained eyes, after which the symptoms gradually
disappear. The priest looks round with a vacant stare, and
as the god says ' I depart,' announces his actual departure
by violently flinging himself down on the mat, or by suddenly
striking the ground with a club, when those at a distance are
informed by blasts on the conch, or the firing of a musket,
that the deity has returned into the world of spirits." x
Sometimes temporary incarnation or inspiration by a
divine spirit is supposed to be produced by a draught of blood.
Thus in the Mandaya tribe of the Davao district on Min-
danao, one of the Philippine Islands, there is in each com-
munity one or more persons, generally women, who are
known as ballyan. These priestesses or mediums are versed
in all the ceremonies and dances which their ancestors have
found effectual in overcoming evil influences, and in retaining
the favour of the spirits. When the women are about to
give an oracle they place the images of the gods, made of a
certain kind of wood, upon a small altar. A hog is brought.
The chief priestess kills it with a dagger, and she and all the
other women drink of the flowing blood, in order to attract
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